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created by the Conquest had disappeared, but they enable us to
obtain more certain knowledge about the different types of school
which existed.
The first two important changes were direct effects of the Con-
quest To a considerable extent, Saxon schoolmasters were replaced
by Normans, and thus began the practice of translating Latin into
Norman-French instead of English. Another innovation was due
to the policy of Archbishop Lanfranc, who was determined to
reform the English Church by replacing, wherever possible, the
secular establishments of the cathedrals by regulars. He naturally
began with his own cathedral church of Canterbury, which had been
severely damaged by fire in 1067. The actual establishment of
Canterbury in pre-Norman times is unknown, but the frequent use
of the phrase "the Archbishop and his clerks," suggests a large
element of seculars. Lanfranc replaced them by members of
regular monastic orders, as was also the case at Rochester, Win-
chester, and Worcester. The school at Canterbury was maintained,
but instead of remaining as an integral part of the cathedral estab-
lishment supervised by a permanent member of the Chapter, it was
put under the jurisdiction of the archbishop, who had so many
cares that we may assume he had little time to spare for the interests
of the school. That the school of Canterbury continued is attested
by the fact that when the first Franciscans came to England about
1220, certain of them were lodged in the schoolhouse of Canter-
bury. This also shows that by this time it had become the custom
to set aside a special building for the use of the school.
The records of the 12th century indicate that the educational
organisation of the Church was taking on a definite pattern, and the
tendency towards differentiation of function, already developing in
the pre-Norman schools, now resulted in a clearer line of demarca-
tion between different types of school. Some writers have
distinguished between Latin and vernacular schools, and have
considered the former as providing a secondary and the latter an
elementary type of education. This distinction is by no means an
absolute one since in many so-called Latin schools a part of the
teaching was m the vernacular, which in the early part of the
period was often Norman-French, and in some schools which have
been claimed as elementary, the pupils were taught to sing the
Latin of the Church services. In any case, we must remember
that the elementary school, in the meaning of the term in later
ages, did not exist.